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KINDERGARTEN  WORK 


Founder,  Aims,  Methods,  and  Bene- 
fits of  the  Kindergarten 


The  gift  of  true  education  is  that  training 
by  which  the  child  develops  mind,  body,  and 
soul ;  through  which  he  shall  recognize  the 
God-given  power  within  him  and  become  a 
blessing  to  himself  and  humanity. 

This  has  been  the  key  note  of  all  educa- 
tional motives  since  education  began  ;  at 
times  it  has  been  like  Mr.  Moody^s  fashion- 
able church  choir,  "  shut  in  a  box  in  a  far 
off  corner  singing  in  an  unknown  tongue  ; " 
then  again  it  rings  out  clear  and  sweet,  as 
some  master  hand  touches  the  strings.  The 
sign  of  the  times  breathes  of  progression  and 
triumph.  The  new  education,  which  after 
all  is  so  old,  cries  out  that  no  more  time  be 
wasted  on  straightening  the  old  trees,  but  all 
be  spent  guarding  the  young  twigs. 
(9) 
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Since  the  days  when  the  Great  Teacher 
said,  ^^A  little  child  shall  lead  them/'  and 
^'  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  we 
have  had  spasmodic  attempts  to  train  early 
childhood ; — slowly  but  surely,  down  through 
the  ages  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  the  seeds 
have  been  sown  until  now  the  fields  are 
white  for  the  harvest.  Until  the  time  of 
Frederick  Froebel  the  principles  and  theories 
Diesterweg,  Lavater,  Pestalozzi  and  others 
failed  in  application. 

Froebel,  born  in  Swarzburgh,  Germany, 
April  22,  1782,  left  at  his  death  June  21, 
1852,  a  gift  of  inestimable  value  to  all  earth's 
children.  To  him  is  the  honor  of  success- 
fully putting  into  tangible  form  the  prin- 
ciples and  theories  of  these  great  educators. 

Early  bereft  of  a  mother's  care,  one  of  a 
large  family,  the  father  engrossed  in  the 
manifold  duties  of  a  large  country  parish — 
the  child  Frederick  was  left  largely  to  him- 
self. It  is  claimed  by  many  that  through 
the  advent  of  a  step-mother  and  more  child- 
ren little  Frederick  was  shamefully  neglected, 
and  that  his  starved  and  saddened  childhood 
in  after  years  gave  birth  to  the  unselfish,  un- 
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tiring  zeal  with  which  he  worked  among  the 
children.  Madam  Kraus-Boelte,  whose  three 
years  home  life  with  Frau  Froebel  makes  her 
opinion  not  only  valuable  but  authoritative, 
has  often  asserted  that  this  story  of  Froebers 
childhood  is  not  true.  He  was  not  a  brilliant 
child,  though  gentle  and  sweet  tempered. 
This  seeming  neglect  probably  came  from 
being  one  of  a  large  family  and  from  a  natural 
shyness  which  kept  him  in  the  back-ground. 

His  love  for  nature  and  children  was  in- 
tense,— as  he  studied  the  life  of  one  he  found 
it  synonymous  with  that  of  the  other. 

As  the  plant  grew  so  thrived  the  child.. 
The  well  cared  for  garden  assured  full  fruit- 
age ;  the  child-garden  nurtured  with  love- 
and  faithfulness  gave  birth  to  sober,  indus^ 
trious  and  happy  human  lives. 

With  the  desire  to  benefit  childhood  flood- 
ing his  daily  life  he  struggled  on,  overcom- 
ing the  many  difficulties  which  at  times- 
seemed  almost  to  sweep  him  beyond  exis- 
tence, until  he  won  the  help  of  Middendorf. 
For  a  time  all  was  well,  but  in  the  midst  of 
success  the  superstitious  people  drove  from* 
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their  land  as  a  plague  this  prophet  of  good 
tidings. 

Froebel,  crushed  and  broken-hearted  at 
the  suspicion  of  his  fellow  people  and  the 
complete  undoing  of  his  years  of  work,  left 
his  native  land  and  died,  bequeathing  to  his 
few  faithful  followers  the  fragments  of  his 
storm-beaten  life,  with  the  command  of  old 
to  preach  this  gospel  of  child  life  to  all  the 
^world. 

The  master,  overcome  at  last,  with  his 
liandful  of  disciples  gathered  around  him, 
reminds  one  of  the  scene  in  the  garden  of 
the  east. 

Slowly  but  surely  this  man^s  teaching  has 
drawn  unto  itself  many  followers,  until  not 
to  know  something  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Frederick  Froebel  marks  one  as 
standing  in  the  back  ground  and  a  laggard 
in  the  educational  life  of  to-day. 

The  question  of  training  for  children 
earlier  than  regular  school  life  afforded  is  a 
problem  dating  far  back  ;  it  was  conceded  to 
be  necessary.  But  how  it  should  be  accom- 
jplished  was  a  philosopher's  puzzle. 

Certain  it  was  that  no  earlier  use  could  be 
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made  of  text  books— children  could  not  be 
confined  within  the  school  room  earlier  in 
life  without  materially  injuring  their  physi- 
cal and  often  their  mental  growth — yet  con- 
stantly was  shown  the  need  of  earlier  train- 
ing. 

Froebel  found  the  first  few  years  of  the 
child  lived  as  that  of  an  animal.  People 
gave  little  or  no  thought  for  children  beyond 
their  physical  condition.  In  consequence  of 
this,  in  spite  of  parents  or  philosophers, 
God's  greatest  gift— the  soul,  developed  un-^ 
trained  and  uncared  for. 

Thus  often  nature  cared  magnificently  for 
her  share  while  the  spirit  grew  warped  and 
contorted  because  it  had  no  nurture,  and 
when  the  age  of  discretion  arrived  judgment 
was  so  twisted  and  mal-formed  it  had  no 
power  to  make  a  right  choice.  To  re-create 
this  power  was  a  life  work. 

Froebel  believed  body  and  soul  must  be 
educated,  i.  e.,  developed  together  with  the 
head  and  hand  ;  until  this  could  be  done 
mankind  must  suffer  and  fall  short  of  that 
which  the  Creator  intended  it  should  be- 
come.    Watching  the  children  in  their  daily 
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life  with  this  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
Froebel  saw  them  in  play  live  out  the  home 
life.  Whether  this  play  was  filled  with 
gentle  care  and  thoughtf  ulness  or  the  reverse, 
depended  upon  the  reality. 

As  Froebel  watched  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  an  ideal  home  life, 
where  love,  purity,  and  justice  held  sway  ; 
where  nature's  life  could  be  re-lived  in  all  its 
sweetness,  was  the  one  way  so  to  develop  these 
human  plants  that  they  should  come  to  full 
and  beautiful  fruitage. 

To  accomplish  any  work  some  tools  must 
be  used.  In  his  wonderful  wisdom  Froebel 
made  use  of  the  simplest  toys  of  childhood, 
taking  as  his  first  step  the  ball,  a  symbol  of 
perfect  form  and  life. 

From  these  soft  round  balls  in  rainbow 
colors  for  the  six  weeks  old  babe  he  passes 
to  the  hard  wooden  sphere,  cube,  and  cylin- 
der, the  three  fundamental  forms  of  the 
universe.  The  cube  is  next  divided  into 
eight  small  cubes,  then  into  oblongs,  and  on 
into  triangles,  square  prisms,  and  squares, 
ointil  the  solid  form  becomes  a  flat  surface, 
which   in  turn  reaches  by  successive  divis- 
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ions,  the  smallest  mathematical  conception — 
the  point, — represented  to  the  children  by 
seeds,  tiny  shells,  the  perforating  of  wee 
holes  into  stiff  card.  These  in  turn  are 
developed  by  sewing  into  straight  lines  ;  and 
by  colored  paper  folded,  cut,  and  pasted,  by 
drawing,  and  by  modelling  in  sand  and  clay, 
step  by  step  the  analyzed  sphere  becomes 
synthetically  rebuilt. 

Thus  the  child  j^^^V^  systematically, 
through  a  logical  course  of  mathematics. 

As  he  reaches  the  years  of  school  life,  his 
mind,  body,  and  soul  aroused  to  a  natural 
desire  to  Icnoiv,  and  the  power  within  him  so 
developed  that  his  task  is  one  of  pleasure, 
the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  pervades  the 
primary  room,  and  his  duties  become  pleas- 
ures, the  results  being  found  in  better  scholars 
and  citizens.  The  most  skeptical  are  grow- 
ing into  this  belief.  More  and  more  are  time 
and  money  and  place  being  given  to  this 
work  of  the  kindergarten.  We  have  proved 
the  results  worth  the  expenditure, — not  in 
every  case,  because  in  many  instances  the 
kindergarten  is  such  in  name  only.  Anyone 
may  give  you  a  stone  and  call  it  a  diamond. 
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but  that  does  not  prove  it  so.  We  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  such  a 
department  in  its  schools  :  that  it  should  and 
must  provide  for  the  years  spent  in  the  gut- 
ters and  on  the  streets  by  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  if  we  are  to  overcome 
the  huge  problems  of  society  and  labor  con- 
fronting the  national  life  of  to-day. 

The  children  are  not  only  "  the  hope  of 
the  nation  '\  They  are  the  coming  nation, 
for  whose  purity  and  development  we  shall 
be  held  responsible. 

This  ideal  home  life  does  not  confine  it- 
self within  the  kindergarten  walls ;  the 
mother's  meetings  which  are  part  of  all  true 
kindergartens  bring  to  '^^  kindergarten 
mothers ''  the  opportunity  of  lending  a  help- 
ful hand — of  sharing  a  burden,  of  turning 
into  a  better  way  some  reward  or  punish- 
ment. Month  after  month  mothers  come, 
saying,  ^^We  told  'John^  what  you  said 
about  the  boys,  and  we^re  going  to  try  your 
way."  Little  notes  come,  saying,  "Won^t 
you  speak  to  Mary  about  so-  and-so ;  she 
doesn't  mind  what  1  say.'"*  One  little  three- 
year-old  girl  who  for  a  week  spoke  to  no  one 
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and  looked  like  a  continual  thunder  storm 
suddenly  began  to  smile ;  we  discovered  the 
reason  to  be  that  the  parents  were  adopting 
our  way  of  punishment  instead  of  "  lickin^ 
the  child  daily  '^  to  make  her  happy. 

If  added  to  these  bits  of  parental  develop- 
ment we  get  attentive,  orderly,  obedient, 
and  happy  children,  eager  and  anxious  to 
learn,  where  is  he  who  dare  say  the  kinder- 
garten costs  too  much,  or  "  We  can^t  spare 
the  room ''  ? 
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I.   Lesson  Work  for  September 


1st  Science  Lesson. — Harvesting  of  Ft 
and  Grains,     Their  Use  to  Us. 

Observation  of  all  fruits  having  a  special 
form. — The  selection  of  one  frnit  to  study. 

So  far  as  possible  bring  fruit  on  a  small 
branch,  that  the  leaf  and  twig  may  be  ob- 
served. 

Get  personal  history  of  the  special  branch 
under  consideration. 

Where  did  it  grow  ?  How  ?  Why  ?  What 
made  it  ?  What  part  of  the  tree  bore  the 
fruit  ? 

Was  it  a  large  tree  ? 

How  old  was  it  ?  How  can  you  tell  the 
:^ge  of  a  tree  ? 

What  shape  was  the  tree  ?  branch  ?  fruit  ? 

How  does  the   fruit   feel  ?  smell  ?  taste  ? 

Who  helped  the  tree  to  bear  fruit  ? 

What  do  you  find  inside  of  the  fruit  ? 

What  is  it  good  for  ? 

What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?     Plant  it  ? 
(18) 
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Who  will  plant  one  at  home  and  let  mother 
see  it  grow  ? 

We  have  selected  the  apple  for  our  special 
fruit,  because  we  may  have  red,  yellow,  and 
green  apples.  They  are  more  round  than 
other  fruits.  They  are  more  plentiful  to  all 
classes  of  people. 

The  story  is  divided  into  three  parts  that 
it  may  be  easily  adapted  to  all  grades  of 
children. 

First  to  the  youngest,  secondly  to  those 
who  were  the  babies  last  year,  thirdly  to  the 
advanced  grade :  although  the  mythical 
story  should  be  combined  with  the  historical 
so  as  to  give  the  last  named  grade  the  entire 
story. 

The  grade  should  get  the  story  of  the  Three 
Golden  Apples  from  home,  if  from  the  better 
class  of  people,  or  it  may  be  added  in  kinder- 
garten if  the  children  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing more. 

The  seeds  should  be  planted  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  kept  in  the  room  that  they  may 
watch  the  growth.  It  is  sufficient  for  kin- 
dergarten children  to  see  the  sprout  above 
ground  develop,  unless   the  seed  germinate 
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on  cotton  or  in  water.  They  do  not  under- 
stand why  one  thing  should  be  dug  up  and 
pulled  to  bits,  and  not  all  things.  Such  a 
course  is  apt  to  develop  a  love  of  destruction 
rather  than  a  growth  of  science. 

All  the  simple  grains,  as  oats,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, etc.,  may  be  used  with  great  success  as 
the  beginning  of  the  first  occupation,  per- 
forating. 

MORNING   SONGS 

Morning  Greeting.  .Found  in  Kindergarten  Chimes. 

Good  Morning ''       "  "  " 

Good  Morning,  Dear  Children 

Song  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 
Good  Morning  Song  "       "  "        "       "  " 

Thumbs  and  Fingers  say  Good  Morning 

In  Hubbard  Song  Book, 

Sunshine  Song In  Eleanor  Smith's  Song  Book. 

The  Lord's  Prayer, 

Now  the  Night  is  Over  . .  .In  Kindergarten  Chimes. 

Morning  Hymn "  "  ' ' 

GAME   SONGS 

The  Trees  Found  in  Kindergarten  Chimes. 

Haj'makers , . .  "  "  "  " 

The  Mowers <<  <«  <<  .< 

How  the  Corn  Grew  "  "  Finger  Plays. 

I  am  a  Little  Gardner  "  "  Kindergarten  Chimes, 

Fruit  Market "  " 

Smelling  Game  ...  "  "   Yv^alker  and  Jenks. 
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Tasting  Grame "      "   Hubbard  Book. 

Touching  Game. ..       "      "  "  " 

CLOSING   SONGS 

Farewell,DearClnldren.FromMadam-Kraus-Boelte. 

Our  Play  is  O'er "    Walker  and  Jenks. 

Parting  Song. " 

GIETS   AN"D   OCCUPATIONS 

First,  Second  at  Third  Gifts. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Occupations. 

FIRST   GRADE — MEKTAL   DEVELOPMENT 
FROM   FIRST   GIFT 

Form — Spherical.  , 

1st,  as  found  in  the  Ball. 

2d,  as  found  in  Fruits. 

3d,  as  found  at  home  and  in  kindergar- 
ten and  out  of  doors. 
Color — Eed,  yellow,  blue. 

1st,  as  found  in  the  three  Balls. 

2d,  as  found  in  fruits,  flowers,  and  grain. 

3d,  as  found  at  home,  out  of  doors,  in 
kindergarten. 
^NumUr — 1  as  a  unit,  2  as  a  ground. 

1st,  as  found  in  one  Ball,  one  Apple,  etc. 

2d,  two  Balls,  two  Apples,  etc. 

3d,  1+1=2.     2-l=:l.     2-2=0,  etc. 
-Oount  by  I's,  from  1  to  3. 
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SECOl^D   GRADE 

First  and  Second  Gifts. 
Form — Sphere,  Cube,  Cylinder. 
1st,  Sphere.  As  found  in  the  1st  and  2d* 
Gift  Balls. 
Fruits — Animate    and    inanimate    forms 
everywhere. 
2d,  Cube.  As  contrasting  form.    Found 
in  2d  Gift,  boxes,  houses,  stones,  etc. 
Compare  with  sphere. 
3d,  Cylinder.     As  uniting  form  between 

sphere  and  cube. 
As  found  in  the  2d  Gift. 
As   found   in  trunks  of  trees,   barrels, 
rolling  pins,  pencils,  etc. 
Color — Red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  wood 
color. 
1st,  as  found  in  Gifts. 

As  found   in   fruits   and   resembling 
objects. 
Numher — 1  as  a  unit,  2  and  3  as  groups. 
2  and  3  in  their  several  parts. 
Count  from  I's  to  5  by  1. 

THIRD    GRADE 

First  three  Gifts.     Reviewing  the  forrriy. 
color,  contrasting f  and  like  points. 
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Eesemblance  to  each  other  and  surround- 
ing objects. 

Eelation  of  2d  Gift  cube  to  that  of  the  3d. 
Form— Third  Gift. 

1st,  as  a  whole. 

2d,  in  its  several  parts. 

3d,  in  its  relation  to  2d  Gift. 

4th,  in  its  relation  to  natural  objects. 
Color — The  6  prismatic  colors,  and  brown.. 

1st,  as  found  in  Gifts. 

2d,  as  found  in  surrounding  objects. 

3d,  as  found  in  bark  of  trees,  leaves,  etc. 
Number — 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  as  Groups. 

4,  as  a  group  and  divided  into  its  several 
parts. 
Count  from  1  to  10  by  I's. 

POSITIVE   EESULTS 

First  Grade. — Form  of  the  sphere. 
07ie  color,  either  red  or  yellow. 
Eecognition  of  a  unit. 
Count  by  lO's  to  5. 
Awakened  interest. — A  beginning  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Obedience,  attention,  concentration,  self- 
respect,  helpfulness,  and  cleanliness. 
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Second  Grade. — Forms  of  Second  G-ift. 
Three  colors.     Red,  jellow,  and  blue. 
Eecognition  of  the  unit. 
Recognition  of  2  and  3  as  groups,  and 

in  their  several  parts. 
Count  from  1  to  5. 
A  renewed  interest. — A  stronger  indepen- 
dence  and  attention,  concentration,  obedi- 
ence and  helpfulness. 

Third  Grade. — The  divided  cubes. 

The  color  hroivn  added  to  the  reviewed 

colors. 
The  number  4  as  a  group  and  in  its 

parts. 
To  count  from  1  to  10. 
To  recognize  the  figures  1  and  2  when 

written. 
To  recognize  the  words  apple,  fruit, 

and  grain. 
To  draw  an  apple  and  a  sphere. 
No  perforating  should  be  attempted  with 
i;he  youngest,  or  with  any  child,  before  they 
recognize  the  corner  of  the  checker  upon  the 
table  and  are  able  to  mark  the  spot  with  a 
seed.  This  should  be  the  first  step  towards 
the  hand  development. 
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As  soon  as  this  step  is  conquered  the  child 
may  have  a  perforating  needle  and  a  card. 

We  have  found  more  success  in  cutting  a 
strip  of  card  showing  only  one  line  to  per- 
forate, i.  e.,  4— }-4— I— f  4-.  When  this  is  con- 
quered we  add  another  line  and  so  on  until 
an  entire  card  may  be  given  the  child. 
Sorting  of  seeds  by  all  the  children,  and  put- 
ting them  into  boxes  is  a  favorite  occupation 
at  the  beginning. 

The  second  and  third  grades  will  be  able 
to  do  regular  work,  as  they  readily  begin  to 
take  up  the  threads  dropped  in  June. 

These  children  may  perforate,  sew  and 
draw  any  of  the  fruits  and  gift  forms. 

NOTE   TO   KINDERGARTENERS 

The  outline  of  work  here  given  is  intended 
as  a  general  monthly  suggestion  from  which 
each  is  to  make  the  selection  of  story,  songs, 
games,  and  special  nature  subject  best  fitted 
to  her  individual  needs,  and  fill  out  her 
daily  programme  accordingly. 

Our  desire  is  to  show  that  a  systematic  use 
•of  the  gifts  and  occupations  combined  with 
the  natural  science  in  season  must  bring 
ilogical  and  definite  results.     And  that  unless 
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our  results  are  tangible  in  these  ways,  we  are 
not  doing  the  best  we  may  do,  either  for  the 
children  or  for  ourselves.  Aside  from  this 
we  are  robbing  the  children  of  that  which  is 
rightfully  theirs,  and  we  shall  be  held  ac- 
countable to  a  higher  power  than  a  school- 
board. 

There  is  everything  in  a  right  beginning. 
Let  hooks  be  given  to  the  children  and  each 
taught  to  hang  up  carefully  his  own  garment, 
to  go  to  his  own  place  in  the  circle  and  at  the 
tables,  to  look  at  his  hands  before  kindergar- 
ten time.  Let  him  be  told  that  if  he  is  tardy 
he  must  wait  quietly  outside  the  room — he 
has  no  right  to  disturb  those  who  are  prompt. 
Show  him  how  to  thread  his  own  needle 
and  care  for  himself  first,  his  neighbor  after- 
wards in  these  things.  Tell  him  that  if  he 
is  absent,  you  are  grieved  and  must  know 
the  reason  why,  thus  avoiding  disease  and 
having  the  opportunity  to  help  if  the 
mother  needs  you.  A  little  thought  on  your 
part  in  these  matters  and  your  family  will 
shortly  resolve  itself  into  an  orderly,  well- 
regulated  household.  Don't  forget  about 
your  voice,  both  in  speaking  and  singing. 
Keep  it  low,  and  be  sure  you  set  the  example 
by  stepping  lightly  and  softly. 


Mother   Ajople-Tree's  Childrerr 


"  Dear  me,  how  large  and  round  you're  all 
growing.  Your  cheeks  look  as  red  as  the 
sun.  You're  getting  so  heavy  it's  quite  all  I 
can  do  to  hold  you.  What  a  very  wise  thing 
it  was  to  have  my  arms  so  long  and  so  many. 

^'^  Just  suppose  I  had  been  like  little  Moses's 
mother^,  and  had  only  two  arms  !  But  then  if 
I  had  only  two  arms  I  dare  say  I  should  only 
have  had  one  baby  to  hold^  instead  of  bushels 
of  them.  So  I'm  very  glad  all  mothers  are 
not  alike,"  said  Mrs.  Apple-Tree. 

"  So  are  we/'  ^^  So  are  we,"  cried  two  big 
rosy-cheeked  apples.  "  And  mother  dear  if 
you  only  had  one  baby  we  couldn't  do  so 
much  good  or  make  so  many  people  happy, 
could  vre  ?  "  said  another. 

*' That's  very  true,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Apple-Tree.  ^^I  heard  Farmer  Asia  telling 
Joel  this  morning  that  you  were  ready  to 
(37) 
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pick  and  for  him  to  bring  the  wagon  in  the 
morning  and  begin." 

''  Oh  !  oh  !  dear.  I  don^t  want  little  Moses 
to  eat  me/'  cried  one  of  the  apple  children. 
*'  rd  rather  stay  here  with  you  mother ;  please 
may  I?" 

''Fie,  fie,  child,  is  that  the  way  you  do 
your  work  ?  You  should  be  very  glad  to 
give  pleasure  to  little  Moses.  Don't  you 
remember  your  little  brown  fairies  can't  get 
out  until  you  are  eaten  by  some  one  ?  Have 
jou  forgotten  what  great  things  they  may  do 
for  you.  Why  you  may  some  day  be  a  mother- 
tree  and  have  as  many  babies  as  I. 

''Now  go  to  sleep  while  I  swing  you  and 
the  birds  sing  to  you,  and  wake  up  in  the 
morning  determined  to  do  all  you  can  for 
•every  one  you  find  in  Asia.  Who  knows 
but  some  of  you  may  go  far  away,  for  the 
wind  tells  us  all  apple  mothers  have  not  so 
many  children  as  I,  and  stranger  yet,  there 
are  no  apples  in  any  country  but  Asia. 
Just  think  how  grand  it  would  be  to  go  to 
those  people.  Hark  !  the  birds  are  singing 
'  Good  night ',  so  close  your  eyes  and  we'll  go 
to  dreamland." 
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^^  Lullaby  lullaby  ^'  sang  the  birds,  aud 
rocking  gently  mother  Apple -Tree's  children 
fell  fast  asleep.  As  the  sun  came  over  ths' 
hill-tops,  the  wind  gently  shook  Mrs.  Apple- 
Tree,  the  birds  sang  "  Good-morning '', 
"  Wake-up  ",  while  the  dew-drops  washed 
the  apple  children's  faces  until  they  were 
wide  awake.  Very  soon  Joel  came  with  such 
a  queer  little  wagon,  and  climbing  the  tree 
began  picking  the  Apple  children.  As  the 
sun  said  "  Good-night ''  they  all  lay  in  the 
wagon  and  soon  went  rolling  over  the  road 
to  the  house  where  little  Moses  lived.  The 
boys  carried  them  into  the  cellar  and  there 
they  lay  in  the  dark  until  they  thought, 
^'  We  shall  grow  old  and  wrinkled  and  never 
do  any  good  if  we  stay  here  much  longer.'^ 

Early  one  morning  not  long  after  this,  the 
Apple  children  heard  some  one  come  tramp^ 
tramp,  down  the  stairway.  As  the  door 
opened  they  heard  the  boys  say  :  "  Just  think 
of  sending  the  first  apple  the  king  ever  saw.'^ 
''  I  guess  he'll  be  pretty  glad  we  did  when  he 
sees  these  big  rosy  ones.  Isn't  this  a 
beauty  ! "  "  And  this,  and  this,"  cried  the 
boys  as  they  picked  up  one  after  another  of 
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the  beautiful  Apple  children,  and  carefully 
dropped  them  into  a  big  barrel. 

When  the  barrel  was  full  they  nailed  on  a 
cover  and  put  it  onto  the  queer  little  wagon 
with  oxen  to  draw  it.  Away  they  went  up 
hill  and  down  hill  until  they  came  to  the  sea, 
where  a  little  boat  quite  as  queer  as  the  wagon 
lay  waiting  for  them. 

Soon  the  boat  began  to  move  slowly  away 
from  the  land,  but  by  and  by  it  rolled  and 
tossed  so  hard,  the  poor  little  Apple  children 
said,  "  We  shall  never  reach  the  king."  On 
and  on  they  went  until  one  day  the  boat 
stood  still  and  the  apples  were  rolled  out  on 
the  land. 

Many  people  seemed  to  be  coming  and 
going,  and  soon  the  apples  heard  some  one 
say,  '^Anything  here  for  the  king  ?"  Once 
more  they  were  lifted  onto  a  wagon  and  away 
they  went  to  the  palace. 

The  king  was  much  pleased  with  his  pres- 
ent and  offered  a  large  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  tell  him  how  to  make  an  apple 
tree  grow  in  his  garden. 

All  the  wise  men  shook  their  heads,  no- 
body could  tell,  no  one  knew  how. 
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One  day  the  little  page  who  waited  on  the 
good  queen  was  carrying  away  the  seeds  and 
peeling  of  an  apple  the  queen  had  just  eaten. 
Looking  at  the  seeds  the  little  page  said  : 
'*  How  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  make  you  grow, 
the  king  would  be  so  happy/' 

Just  then  a  little  voice  said  : 

""  If  planted  in  the  ground  an  apple  tree  I  shall  be 

found, 
*'  With  sun  at  my  head  and  rain  at  my  feet, 
"  ril  grow  you  apples  both  round  and  sweet." 

The  little  page  looked  all  around  and  not 
seeing  anyone  said  :  "Who  spoke  to  me  V 
Then  listened  again. 

*'  If  planted  in  the  ground  an  apple  tree  I  shall  be 

found, 
"  With  sun  at  my  head  and  rain  at  my  feet, 
"I'll  grow  you  apples  both  round  and  sweet." 

"  Who  speaks  to  me  V  said  the  page. 

"  Why,  I  of  course.  Can't  you  see  ?  Fm 
the  apple  fairy  who  lives  in  this  seed.  If 
jou  want  an  apple  tree  for  the  king's  gar- 
den plant  me  in  the  ground." 

"Plant  ?/ow,"  said  the  page.  "Why  you 
are  only  a  tiny  brown  seed,  how  can  you  be 
a,n  apple  tree  ?  " 
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*'  I  am  an  apple  fairy/'  said  the  seed  again,. 
'^  and  if  you  do  as  I  tell  you  the  king  shall' 
have  an  apple  tree/' 

"Well/'  said  the  page,  '^'11  do  it^  and 
please,  please  do  grow  into  a  beautiful  big 
tree." 

The  little  page  planted  the  apple  fairy, 
and  sure  enough  it  grew  and  grew,  until  one 
day  its  long  arms  were  filled  with  beautiful 
pink  and  white  bloosoms. 

"Ah,"  said  the  page,  "you  are  beautiful, 
dear  tree,  but  where  are  the  apples  for  the 
king?" 

"  Watch  and  see,"  said  the  tree.  Soon  the 
wind  blew  and  down  came  the  blossoms 
thick  and  fast  as  snow  flakes. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  page,  "the  beautiful 
flowers  are  gone  and  now  we  have  nothing." 

"Watch,"  said  the  tree.  "Look  at  these 
little  green  balls,  see  what  they  will  do." 

So  day  after  day  the  little  page  watched 
and  saw  the  tiny  balls  grow  bigger  and  big- 
ger, then  their  cheeks  grew  red  and  round,^ 
and  lo  !  they  were  apples  fit  for  any  king. 

When  the  king  saw  the  rosy  apple  childrert 


he  was  yery  glad  and  always  loved  the  little 
page  very  dearly. 

PAET    SECOND 

Its  very  sad  but  still  it's  true,  that  one  of 
these  Apple  children  was  never  quite  satis- 
fied with  anything  that  happened,  and  like 
all  unhappy  people  grew  sour  and  ugly.  One 
day  a  beautiful  fairy  came  through  the  gar- 
den, and  as  she  reached  the  apple-tree  said  : 
'^Oh,  you  beautiful  tree,  I  would  like  to  do 
something  for  you  and  your  children.  Is 
there  anything  you  wish  for  ?  '^ 

"  Oh  !  please,  dear  fairy,"'  said  the  ugly  lit- 
tle apple,  '^  make  me  a  golden  apple,  then 
people  will  love  me." 

'^I  will  make  you  a  golden  apple,  but  un- 
less you  are  good  and  do  good  you  will  not 
be  loved." 

Waving  her  wand  the  fairy  turned  the 
ugly  apple  into  one  of  pure  gold. 

^^Now,"  thought  the  golden  apple,  ''I 
shall  only  do  good  because  I  am  so  beauti- 
ful." 

Presently,  Golden  saw  coming  through  the 
garden,  a  goddess  named  Eris.  Something 
had  certainly  happened  for  Eris  looked  so 
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very,  yery  cross.  As  she  came  to  the  apple 
tree  she  saw  the  golden  apple. 

*'  Ha-ha,"  laughed  Eris  in  such  a  cross 
way  little  G-olden  was  very  much  freightened, 
*^  You  are  just  the  one.  How  would  you 
like  to  go  to  a  wedding,  a  big,  beautiful  wed- 
ding, with  all  the  most  charming  people, — 
how  would  you  like  that.  Golden  ?  " 

'^  That  would  be  lovely  if  mother  will  let 
me  go,"  said  Golden.  ^'  Oh,  bother,"  said 
Eris.  '^  I  can't  wait  to  ask  your  mother  ;  you 
must  go  right  away  else  the  wedding  will  be 
over."  As  she  said  this  she  turned  Golden 
over  on  her  side  and  taking  a  pin  from  her 
hair,  wrote,  ^'  To  the  fairest,"  and  then,  hold- 
ing Golden  tight  in  her  hands  ran  as  fast  as 
she  could  to  the  wedding-hall.  Opening  the 
door  she  threw  poor  little  Golden  as  hard  as 
she  could  into  the  midst  of  the  guests. 

^'That  was  very  rude,"  thought  Golden, 
but  before  she  had  time  to  say  anything, 
three  beautiful  goddesses  were  all  trying  to 
get  her.  ^'She  is  mine,"  ''  No,  mine,"  -'  No, 
mine,"  they  all  said.  At  last  they  went  to 
the  king,  but  he  could  not  tell  which  of  the 
three  was  the  most  beautiful,  so  he  sent  them 
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■all  to  the  mountain  to  find  the  shepard  Paris, 
who  was  very  wise.  Paris  said  Venus  was  the 
most  beautiful  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple, 
which  made  Juno  and  Minerva  very,  very 
-^ngry.  When  little  Golden  saw  how  much 
trouble  she  had  made  she  said  : 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  little  ugly  apple  again  ; 
rd  never  be  cross  or  grumble  any  more. 

"^  Yes,''  said  Paris,  "  If  you  had  not  been 
golden,  Eris  would  not  have  sent  you  to  the 
wedding.  She  only  sent  you  because  she 
was  angry  at  the  people  for  not  inviting  her 
to  the  wedding." 

This  made  poor  little  Golden  feel  very  bad, 
and  she  promised  never  to  be  discontented 
again. 

PART    THIRD 

Year  after  year  the  apples  grew,  and  were 
sent  to  many  places,  and  to  many  people  until 
they  reached  England.  Here  they  found 
some  people  who  were  having  a  very  hard 
time.  The  king  was  not  very  kind  to  them 
and  one  day  a  whole  ship-load  of  people  sailed 
away  to  a  new  land  to  make  a  home  for  their 
<ehildren.     They  planted   oats,   wheat,  and 
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many  other  things,  but  no  apples.  One  day  a 
letter  came  from  the  governor  of  the  new  land 
saying  ''  Do  send  us  some  apples/'  So,  soon 
after  the  Apple  children  took  another  sea 
trip  and  came  to  live — where  do  you  think  r' 
Why,  yes,  here  in  America. 


II.    Lesson   Work  for  Octobei 


SUBJECT  : — nature's  preparation  for 

WINTER 

The  children  must  be  led  to  observe  the 
natural  changes  in  all  around  them. 

Begin  with  that  which  is  nearest  at  hand, 
close  to  the  kindergarten  door,  and  gradually 
extend  this  observation  lesson  until  it  takes 
in  all  the  territory  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  home. 

As  general  subjects  we  choose  the  flowers 
and  their  seeds,  the  insects  that  spin  or 
weave  webs  or  cocoons,  the  migrating  of  the 
birds,  the  falling  leaves  and  their  changing 
colors. 

SEEDS 

Introduce  seed-gathering  to  the  children 
by  bringing  into  the  kindergarten  a  bunch 
of  flowers.  Draw  from  the  children  where 
they  grow.  Do  they  eat  ?  Drink  ?  What  ? 
Do  they  sleep  ?  When  ?  Remember  some 
(37) 
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blossoins  *'  sleep  "  during  some  part  of  everj 
twenty- four  hours,  but  that  their  long  night 
comes  with  winter.  Do  you  sleep  ?  Why  ?' 
Flowers  sleep  because  they  are  tired,  too. 
What  does  your  mother  do  with  the  baby 
when  she  sleeps  at  night  ?  Whp«t  do  you 
think  the  flowers  do  with  their  babies  ?  Can 
you  find  some  flower-babies  and  show  me 
how  they  are  rolled  in  their  blankets  ?  Do 
all  seed  babies  have  blankets  ?  Who  carries- 
them  far  away  and  covers  them  over  with 
sand  or  earth  ?  Did  you  ever  see  seeds  which 
are  stuck  tightly  together  ?  Bring  me  some 
and  we  will  put  them  on  this  nice  white 
card. 

NOTE 

Flying  seeds,  rolling  and  sticking  seeds^ 
should  be  studied  separately  and  collected. 
Dandelion,  milk  weed  and  maple  are  com- 
mon flying  seeds.  The  burdock  is  a  stick- 
ing seed.  Children  should  be  carefully 
led  to  observe  differences  in  structure  and 
why.  The  wind's  part  in  carrying  the  fly- 
ing seeds.  Raines  share  to  help  cover  ~  it 
up  and  moisten  it.  Sun's  to  keep  it  warm; 
until  snow  comes. 
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Encourage  the  children  to  bring  into  kin- 
dergarten all  seeds.  Malce  time  to  look  at 
them  and  to  have  them  put  away  with  their 
proper  kind. 

INSECTS 

The  spider  and  the  caterpillar  are  the 
most  common  and  easily  obtained  insects 
that  spin  or  weave  their  own  covering. 

Delightful  lessons  of  patience  and  inde- 
pendence may  be  drawn  from  these  tiny 
creatures^  work.  Several  specimens  of  each 
should  be  kept  in  glasses  with  netting  over 
the  tops^  that  the  children  may  see  the  work- 
ings of  each  insect.  Each  insect  must  be 
fed  daily,  with  leaves  from  a  like  plant  to 
the  one  on  which  he  is  found ;  the  leaves 
should  first  be  dipped  into  cold  water  and 
then  dropped  into  the  glass.  Children 
notice  that  the  insects  go  to  sleep  as  the 
time  draws  nearer  the  coming  of  the  frost 
and  cold  ?  Why  ?  This  thought  of  the 
scarcity  of  food  will  lead  the  children  to  the 
migrating  of  the  birds.  Do  all  birds  go 
away  ?  Which  ones  do  ?  Where  do  they 
go  ?  Which  stay  ?  Why  ?  Do  they  sing  ? 
Where  will  they  live  ?    What  will  they  eat  ? 
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Will  they  sleep  all  winter,  like  the  caterpil- 
lar ?  Can  you  do  anything  for  them  ?  What  ? 
Do  they  have  little  birds  in  winter  ?  Why 
not  ? 

NOTE 

The  children  should  be  taken  where  they 
may  see  flocks  of  birds  flying  southward  and 
note  the  kinds  that  leave  us  ;  how  they  fly 
— and  those  which  stay.  Should  you  have  a 
tree  near  the  kindergarten  get  a  bird-house 
from  some  one,  and  have  it  placed  in  the 
tree  in  some  spot  where  the  children  may 
see  the  birds.  Encourage  the  feeding  of 
these  feathered  friends  ;  encourage  observing 
them  on  stormy  days.  Are  they  cross  when 
it  storms  ?     What  do  they  do  ? 

LEAVES 

Maple,  oak,  and  birch  leaves  are  easily  ob- 
tained, and  are  most  pleasing  to  the  chil- 
dren, because  of  their  beautiful  colors. 

These  three  kinds  give  a  variety  of  form 
and  number  as  well  as  color. 

Branches  of  each  tree  with  winter  buds 
must  be  at  hand  for  the  observation  of  the 
children  at  the  tables. 

The  form  of  buds,  color,  substance  of  cov- 
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«ring — whether  sticky  or  not — the  arrange- 
ment, alternate  or  opposite,  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  twig,  are  necessary  points  of  de- 
velopment. 

GENERAL   NOTE 

During  the  past  month,  notwithstanding 
the  many  interruptions  and  lack  of  material, 
the  most  of  us  have  succeeded  in  getting 
firmly  begun,  and  in  accomplishing  a  fair 
percentage  of  our  work.  The  children  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  fruits  and  first  gift 
and  are  ready  to  go  with  new  zeal  after  the 
pleasures  of  October.  Wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible take  the  children,  one  day  each  week, 
into  the  fields  or  woods.  Let  them  find  the 
seeds  and  insects,  watch  the  birds  on  their 
journey,  and  see  the  wind  play  with  the 
falling  leaves.  Make  the  kindergarten 
beautiful  with  the  "golden  autumn ^^, — a 
shock  of  corn,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  or  a  bunch  of 
oats ;  a  pumpkin,  or  some  bright  leaves. 
The  leaves  gathered  by  the  children  should 
be  pressed  and  varnished  when  dry,  then 
glued  on  cards  for  frames,  borders,  or  any 
bit  of  decoration  desired. 
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SOKGS 

Good-bye  to  the  Flowers— Walker  &  Jenks.  .No.  45 

Good-bye  to  the  Summer — Eleanor  Smith. . .   "  15 

Autumn  Winds  are  Crying—     "  "     ..."  19 

WheredoalltbeDaisiesgo— Walker  &  Jenks.   "  47 

Go  to  Sleep  Little  Thumbkin— Smith "  47 

Slumber  Song  of  the  Birdlings- Kg.  Chimes.  ' '  84 

Lullaby — Kg.  Chimes "  13 

GAMES 

The  Mill— E.  Smith No.    61 

The  Spider  and  the  Flies— Kg.  Chimes "      96 

I  am  the  Wind— Hubbard "    104 

Fly,  Little  Bird— Walker  &  Jenks "      89 

The  Little  Worm— Hubbard "    156 

SONGS 
Do  not  try  to  teach  all  of  the  songs  and 
games  suggested.  Choose  those  best  adapted 
to  your  children,  and  then  teach  only  one 
verse  at  a  time.  Many  children  do  not  try 
to  sing  because  they  do  not  know  the  words 
sufficiently  well.  Speak  distinctly,  and 
listen  carefully  that  your  children  catch  the 
right  word  :  not  sing  snahe  for  sleigh  as  one 
child  did.  In  the  games,  do  not  try  for 
beautiful  effects — make  them  joyous  and 
happy.  Make  them  as  nearly  true  as  pos- 
sible. When  birds  should  fly  south,  don't 
let  them  fly  every  where  iut  south.     If  your 
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game  calls  for  two  birds  and  you  sing  two, 
don't  have  five  or  ten  ;  change  either  your 
words  or  your  birds.  Do  not  stand  aloof,  but 
he  a  bird  or  a  tree  or  a  seed,  and  let  the  chil- 
dren catch  from  you  the  right  spirit. 

GIFTS 

First  gift  continued,  if  all  have  not  learned 
the  colors. 

Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Gifts. 

OCCUPATIOiTS 

Perforating,  sewing,  drawing,  and  fold- 
ing. 

First  (7m6^e.— Mental  development. 
Form, — Spherical  and  cubical. 

1st,  found  in  1st  and  2d  gift,  ball,  and 
sphere,  and  cube. 

2nd,  found  in  surrounding  objects. 

3d,  found  at  home  and  brought  to  kin- 
dergarten. 
Co/or— Orange,  green,  and  violet. 

1st,  found  in  1st  gift. 

2d,  found  in  leaves,  etc. 

3d,  found  at  home. 
Numler — 2  and  3  as  groups. 
.  2+1=3,  1+2=3,  1+1+1=3,  etc.. 

Count  from  1  to  4  by  I's. 
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SECOND   GRADE 

First  and  second  gifts. 

Form — Sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder. 

As  found  in  the  gifts  themselves  and  in 
all  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
around  the  children.  Should  the 
children  know  the  several  qualities  of 
these  forms  and  be  inattentive  or 
listless,  use  the  third  gift — but  more 
slowly.  Most  children  will  find  the 
second  gift  delightful  if  used  with 
the  box,  and  until  these  fundamental 
forms  are  thoroughly  known,  the 
various  positions  and  motions  of  each, 
further  progress  is  impossible. 

Color — Orange,  violet,  and  gray. 

Number — 2,  3,  and  4  as  groups. 

3  in  its  several  parts:  3+1=4,  l-|-3=4. 
Count  from  1  to  8  by  I's. 

THIRD   GRADE 

The  three  first  gifts,  particularly  the  third. 

Bring  out  points  of  resemblance  to  all  the 
epecimens  of  nature  with  which  the  children 
are  brought  into  contact,  i.  e.,  color,  form, 
smooth,  rough,  etc. 
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2d  and  3d  gifts,  for  building,  both  from 
dictation  and  for  free  work. 
Color — Review  prismatic  colors  and  add 
gray. 

Number — Eeview  previous  work — 5  as  a 
group — and  its  parts. 

Count  from  1  to  12  by  I's. 

RESULTS. — ALL   GRADES 

The  name  and  condition  of  three  common 
flower-seeds. 

The  facts  concerning  caterpillar  and  its 
cocoon. 

Three  facts  concernicg  the  migrating  of 
birds. 

Three  kinds  of  migrating  birds. 

Three  kinds  of  leaves.  Name  general 
points  of  difference. 

NOTE 

All  children  should  show  new  interest  by 
bringing  to  kindergarten  some  one  or  two 
things  we  are  studying.  They  should  pay 
better  attention,  observe  more  carefully,  be 
more  obedient  and  prompt,  show  more  care 
in  doing  work  and  more  power  to  do  as  told. 
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FIRST   GRADE 

Three  Colors — Red,  yellow,  and  blue. 
Recognition  of  group  of  2 — and  place. 
Count  from  1  to  3  by  I's. 

SECOND   GRADE 

Forms  of  1st  and  2d  gift. 

Four  Colors— Redi,  yellow,  blue,  and  green. 

Recognition  of  2,  3,  and  4  as-  groups. 

Count  from  1  to  6  by  I's. 

THIRD    GRADE 

The  whole  and  divided  cube. 
Color  —  Gray   added    to    prismatics    and 
brown. 

Numher—^  as  a  group  and  its  parts. 
Count  from  1  to  12  by  l^s. 
Recognize  figures   1,   2,    and  3    when 

written. 
Recognize    words,     seeds,     caterpillar, 
birds,  and  leaves  when  written. 
To  draw  a  leaf. 


The   Leaves'  Tea-Party 


Once  upon  a  time,  just  at  the  edge  of  a 
beautiful  meadow  where  the  grass  grew  so 
tall  that  the  butterflies,  in  their  gay  gowns 
of  red  and  gold,  played  hide-and-seek  all  the 
day  long,  lived  a  Mother  Tree  with  her 
family. 

Mother  Tree  was  like  the  old  woman  who 
lived  in  her  shoe,  she  had  so  many  child^Pfen 
she  didn't  know  what  in  the  world  to  do. 
The  Leaves  (that  was  what  Mrs.  Tree  called 
her  children,  for  there  were  so  many  of  them 
she  couldn't  possibly  find  a  name  for  each 
child,  so  she  called  them  all  Leaves,  and 
loved  each  one  for  itself),  used  to  watch  the 
butterflies  having  such  gay  frolics  over  in  the 
great  meadow,  and  wished  they  too,  might 
romp  with  them.  Mrs.  Tree  thought  so 
many  children  ought  to  have  plenty  of  fun 
by  themselves,  and  that  they  were  much 
better  off  at  home  where  she  was  sure  they 
were  safe  and  sound ;  also  that  children 
(47) 
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should  learn  to  be  busy  part  of  the  time,  and 
not  think  life  was  all  play. 

So  these  Leaves  learned  to  spin  and  weave 
the  blankets  which  were  to  keep  their  baby 
brothers  and  sisters  warm  after  they  had 
gone  to  Dreamy-Town  for  the  winter. 

But  one  day — dear  me,  what  a  day  it  was, 
to  be  sure  ! — the  post-man,  who  was  a  car- 
rier dove,  rang  the  bel]  of  the  big  front  door, 
and  left  a  dainty  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  turned  every  child^s  head  topsy-turvy, 
and  nearly  drove  them  frantic  with  joy. 
For  what  do  you  think  !  The  South  Wind 
had  invited  them  cordially,  so  the  letter  said, 
to  a  tea-party  in  the  meadow  just  over  the 
way,  ^'  the  first  day  they  were  at  liberty  to 
come," 

Such  a  shoat,  such  a  hub-bub  as  there 
was  !  Poor  mother  Tree  thought  her  chil- 
dren had  all  gone  crazy. 

'^  My  dears  !  my  dears  !  this  terrible  noise, 
what  does  it  mean  ?"  *^  Oh  !  oh  !  mother, 
dear,"  said  one  Leaf, — before  he  could  say 
any  more  half  a  dozen  Leaves  said  :  ''  Oh, 
mother,  say  we  may  go  !  Can't  we  go  ?  " 
while  the  rest  were  dancing  and  whirling. 
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standing  on  their  heads  and  behaving  like 
anything  but  well  brought-up  Leaves. 

Mother  Tree  put  her  hands  over  her  ears 
and  shook  her  head,  which  meant  that  she 
couldn^t  hear  a  word  they  were  saying  until 
they  spoke  quietly. 

"  If  you  will  talk  to  me  one  at  a  time,  like 
well-behaved  children  instead  of  wild  Indians, 
I  will  listen  to  you.'' 

Then  one  Leaf,  with  a  great  deal  of  assist- 
ance from  all  the  others,  told  of  the  invita- 
tion they  had  just  received  from  the  south 
wind. 

''Mav  we  go  to-day,  mother  dear  ?  do  say 
yes!''  " 

But  the  wise  mother  said  :  "  Have  you. 
finished  your  work  ?  Are  the  blankets  ready 
for  your  trip  to  Dreamy-Town  ?  " 

Each  little  Leaf  hung  its  head  and  whis- 
pered :  ^'  Not  quite,  mother." 

*^^Then,  my  dears,  don't  you  think  it 
would  be  best  to  finish  your  work  first  and 
then  play  ?  Eun  away,  now,  and  do  your  best 
to-day  ;  then  when  your  duty  is  done,  if  it 
is  a  fine  day,  you  shall  go  this  once  to  the 
tea-party." 
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Away  they  flew  laughing  and  happy,  and 
soon  were  working  with  might  and  main. 
So  busy  were  they  that  they  forgot  to  talk, 
but  worked  on  like  beavers  until  bed-time 
came.  They  had  done  much,  but  not  quite 
all,  so  the  mother  told  them  to  work  one 
more  day,  and  be  patient,  for  she  was  sure 
they  would  have  a  much  better  time  if  they 
left  nothing  undone. 

How  they  worked  !  from  the  first  peep  of 
the  sun  until  he  went  out  of  sight  behind 
the  western  clouds ;  and  when  the  mother 
came  around  to  see  her  children  she  found 
each  and  all  able  to  say  :  ' '  Yes,  mother,  our 
work  is  finished.  See,  the  baby  you  gave 
me  to  take  care  of  is  tucked  in  so  snug  and 
warm  that  Jack  Frost  couldn't  possibly  nip 
either  her  noes  or  her  toes. 

"You  are  dear,  good  children,'^  said  the 
mother,  "rest  awhile  now,  and  when  the 
sun  comes  up  over  the  eastern  hill  you  shall 
-go  to  your  tea-party." 

So  they  rested.  While  they  were  napping 
who  should  come  along  bub  old  Jack  Frost. 
Now,  Jack  had  heard  about  this  tea-party 
and  how  good  the  Tree  children  had  been  all 
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through  the  summer,  so  he  said  to  himself  : 
'^They  are  beautiful'  children,  and  I — I, 
think  ril  give  them  each  a  new  gown  to 
wear  to  the  tea-party.  They  have  worn 
these  green  gowns  all  their  lives  ;  it's  high 
time  they  had  a  new  one,  especially  as  this  is 
the  South  Wind's  tea-party  :  and  as  I'm  not 
so  very  busy  to-night,  I'd  just  as  soon  paint 
them  a  new  gown  as  not  ;  it  will  be  such  fun 
to  see  how  surprised  they'll  be.  They  will 
feel  like  the  old  woman  who  went  to  market 
and  fell  asleep  in  the  king's  highway."  So 
rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing  at  the  trick 
he  was  going  to  play  on  them  all,  Jack  took 
off  his  coat,  stopped  his  whistling,  got  his 
paints  ready,  and  went  to  work.  To  some  he 
gave  red  gowns,  to  some  brown,  and  to  some 
beautiful  yellow  ones  with  red  and  brown 
spots  in  them,  until  every  Leaf  had  a  fine 
new  gown.  Picking  up  his  paints  and 
brushes,  he  gave  a  loud  whistle  which  woke 
the  sleepy  Leaves,  and  then  flew  away. 

In  a  jiffy  they  rubbed  their  sleepy  eyes 
open,  and  calling  to  each  other  to  make 
haste  they  were  soon  ready  to  bid  mother 
good-bye.     Such   a   scamper,  such  a  rush, 
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such  a  hurry  were  they  in,  never  once  did 
they  notice  how  gay  their  dresses  were  until 
Mother  Tree  said  :  *^Oan  these  be  my  child- 
ren in  such  gay  and  festive  gowns,  of  red 
and  brown  and  gold  V 

Then  the  children  looked  in  wonder  and 
surprise  at  each  other.  '^  Where — where 
did  they  come  from,  mother  ? "  they  all 
cried.  "  Oh  !  oh,  it  was  Jack  Frost,  hurrah 
for  Jack ! " 

Then  Mother  Tree  kissed  her  children, 
shook  her  head  and  sent  them  flying  out  in 
the  sunshine. 

South  Wind  was  waiting  for  them,  and 
as  they  came  tumbling  head  over  heels  into 
his  arms,  he  blew  them  here  and  there,  with 
his  soft,  s^veet  breath,  chasing  them  into  the 
meadow  where  they  romped  and  played  all 
day  long  until  tea-time.  Then  what  a  feast 
they  had,  such  luscious  dew-drops  served  on 
rose  leaves  and  goodies  without  number,  un- 
til each  child  declared,  *^'he  couldn^t  eat  an- 
other bif 

They  had  played  so  hard  and  eaten  so 
much  that  they  began  to  be  drowsy  and 
sleepy.     So  they  each  bade  the  South  Wind 
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^' Good-night '^,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
good  time  they  had  had.  Some  of  the  little 
ones  were  so  sleepy  they  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  went  to  sleep  before  they  could 
get  home.  The  rest  were  just  able  to  say  in 
a  very  sleepy  tone^  "  Good-night,  mother, 
we've  had  such  a  beautiful  time/'  and  they 
too,  were  off  to  the  land  of  nod. 

When  the  moon  came  up  in  her  sky-tower 
to  watch  the  earth  through  the  night,  she 
saw  these  dear  children  lying  on  the  ground 
with  nothing  over  them.  So  she  hurried 
away  to  her  cousin,  the  cloud,  and  told  her 
about  it. 

"  Oh  !  that  will  never,  never  do  at  all, 
they'll  surely  catch  their  death  of  cold, "said 
the  cloud.  *'I'll  send  them  a  blanket  at 
once  ; "  and  off  she  hurried  to  her  store-house. 
Very  soon  the  air  was  full  of  soft,  white 
feathers,  which  came  floating  down  and  down 
until  they  reached  the  Tree  children.  Faster 
and  faster  they  came  in  their  hurry  to  cover 
them  up,  lest  they  should  take  cold.  In  a 
little  while  every  tired,  sleepy  Leaf  was  snug 
and  warm  for  his  trip  to  Dreamy-Town, 
under  his  blanket  of  snow. — Reprinted  from 
Balyhood,  hy  permission  of  puUi slier s. 


IV.     Lesson  Work  for  November 


Our  thankful  month  has  come  again. 
Surely  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  : 
let  us  join  heart  and  hands  to  spread  our 
thankfulness  broadcast. 

Thanksgiving  is  the  forerunner  of  Xmas, 
the  practical  expression  of  benefits  received 
by  us. 

Through  the  historical  story  of  the  day  we 
may  awaken  a  desire  to  make  this  Thanks- 
giving as  universal  and  jojful  as  the  first 
day  of  rejoicing  by  the  Pilgrims. 

Eeviewing  the  work  of  September  and 
October  the  children  find  the  dependence  of 
one  thing  upon  another,  the  continuous 
change  and  interchange  between  plant  and 
animal  life,  between  the  material  and  spirit- 
ual being ;  one  must  take  and  give,  weaving 
an  endless  chain  which  binds  earth  to  heaven. 

Gather  from  your  children  their  ideas  of 
Thanksgiving — see  how  very  selfish  it  will 
be.  To  most  of  them  it  is  a  day  of  physical 
(54) 
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pleasure  ;  a  day  of  literal  feasting  on  earth's 
goodies.  A  very  natural  one — do  I  hear  you 
say  ?  Yes,  very  natural — and  yet  how  small 
a  touching  of  the  right  cords  will  bring  a 
higher  melody. 

Last  year  we  told  the  story  of  the  Pil- 
grims, emphasizing  the  dependence  of  Mrs. 
White  and  others,  having  no  men  in  their 
family,  upon  their  friends.  Pictured  Mathew 
Stephens  helping  build  their  homes,  planting 
and  harvesting  their  grain  for  them,  until 
their  childish  sympathies  were  fully  alive, 
and  ready  to  respond  to  our  application  of 
those  days  to  our  own  time. 

We  could  help  make  some  one  happier — 
we  did  help.  The  day  before  Thanksgiving 
our  tables  were  loaded  with  every  thing  from 
potatoes  to  mince  pies. 

One  little  five-year-old  boy  earned  money 
enough  to  buy  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and 
turnips.  There  never  was  a  happier  boy 
than  John  when  he  marched  into  kinder- 
garten ahead  of  that  bushel  basket. 

We  explained  our  desires  to  the  mothers  at 
our  mother's  meeting,  and  found  them  ready 
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to  second  us  in  every  effort,  which,  of  course, 
made  this  practical  application  possible. 

The  good  results  are  far  greater  than  often 
-credited. 

One  lonely  old  woman  was  found  sitting 
in  an  almost  bare  room,  wondering  where 
her  next  meal  was  coming  from. 

When  she  saw  the  basket  of  provisions  she 
tremblingly  said  :  "  I  thought  everybody  had 
forgotten  me.  I  never  thought  the  children 
would  think  about  an  old  woman  like  me." 

I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  outlive  the 
self-respect  and  true  pleasure  we  gained  from 
that  Thanksgiving. 

Let  us  try  this  year  and  see  how  far  we 
may  spread  the  blessing  of  this  day.  It  will 
not  be  the  quantity  of  food  or  clothing  we 
give,  but  the  spirit  we  awaken  which  shall 
prove  the  blessing. 

GENERAL   OUTLINE. — SUBJECT 

The  completion  of  Nature^s  Preparation 
-for  winter,  and  Thanksgiving.  The  bare 
.ground,  leafless  trees,  cloudy  days,  the  ab- 
sence of  birds  and  butterflies,  the  cold  winds 
•and  rains,  all  bring  vividly  before  the  chil- 
*dren  the  actual  on-coming  of  winter. 
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When  the  sun  shines  now,  its  rays  are 
colder.  Why  ?  In  place  of  dew  we  have  the 
beautiful  hoar-frost.     Why  ? 

The  first  part  of  the  month  we  shall  visit 
a  farm,  explore  the  fields,  barn,  store-house, 
sheep-fold,  et  cetera. 

See  the  golden  grain  and  vegetables  stored 
away  for  the  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  children 
to  eat  during  the  winter. 

Find  the  way  each  animal  expresses  its 
appreciation  of  the  care  the  farmer  has  given 
to  it. 

Some  of  the  grain  will  be  ground  into 
flour  and  meal. 

The  wool  the  sheep  gave  in  the  spring  will 
come  from  the  factory  woven  into  pretty 
cloth  for  warm  clothes. 

We  shall  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  far- 
mer in  his  care  through  the  winter  is  being 
thankful  to  his  horses,  cows,  etc.,  for  the 
help  they  have  given  him -during  the  sum- 
mer. The  children  are  thankful  for  the  rosy 
apples,  good  butter,  milk,  etc.,  until  we 
arouse  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  fact 
we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
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When  we  reach  this  point  we  shall  tell  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  farm  buildings  and  tools  will  supply 
plenty  of  gift- work  for  the  older  children. 
The  fences,  sheep-fold,  well,  etc.,  for  the 
younger  ones. 

If  you  have  not  had  grains  in  the  kinder- 
garten, take  them  now.  Have  also  some 
wheat-flour  and  corn-meal,  to  compare  with 
the  whole  wheat  and  corn. 

The  mill  and  grinding  of  grains,  or  some 
of  the  vegetables  generally  found  on  our 
tables  on  Thanksgiving  will  furnish  all  the 
science  w^ork  we  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of. 

The  building  of  various  churches  and  their 
furniture  will  impress  the  reason  of  the  pil- 
grimage, while  the  laying  of  the  boat,  tents 
of  Indians,  log  houses  and  fort  will  strength- 
en the  memory  of  the  struggle  for  life  in 
those  days. 

SONGS 

Alice's  Supper . .  .Eleanor  Smith 

Little  Boy  Blue Eleanor  Smith 

America 

Thanksgiving  Song Hubbard  Book 

Can  a  Little  Child  Like  Me Robinson  Hymnal 

A  Story  of  Kindness Eleanor  Smith 
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GAMES 
The  Soldiers Eleanor  Smith 

l^^t^'^. Hubbard  Book 

The  Squirrel Walker  and  Jenks 

The  Farmer Kindergarten  Chimes 

GIFTS 

Second,    Third,    Fourth,    Seventh,    and 
Tenth. 

OCCUPATIONS 

Perforating,    sewing,    drawing,    folding, 
cutting,  coloring  and  modeling. 

First  6^ra^e.— Mental  Development. 

i^orw.— Cylinder.       Review    sphere    and 
cube. 

Ist,  as  found  in  second  gift. 

2d,  as  found  in  surrounding  objects. 

3d,  as  found  in  objects  of    cylindrical 
forms. 
JVumber^4:  as  a  group,  reviewing  2  and  3. 
3+1=4.     1+3=4. 
Count  from  1  to  5  by  I's. 

SECOND   GEADE 

Second  and  third  gifts. 
Form— 1st,  as  found  in  3d  gift. 
2d,  in  comparison  with  2d  gift  cube. 
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3d,  in  comparing  one  small  cube  with 

another. 
4th,  comparing  faces,  corners  and  edges 
of  both  small  and  large  cube. 
Color — Wood  color.     Eeviewing  prismatic 
colors,  gray  and  brown. 

5  as  a  group.     Reviewing  2,  3,  4. 
3+1:^4.     1+3  =  4.     1+1+1-1-1=4.    2+ 
2  =  4. 

Count  from  1  to  10  by  I's. 
Position  and  direction — The  position  of 
right,  left,  front  and  back. 

Observe  carefully  that  each  child  clearly 
understands  and  follows  the  given  direction. 

THIRD   GRADE 

Form — Oblong  of  the  fourth  gift. 

1st,  as  found  in  4th  gift. 

2d,  as  found  by  joining  several  oblongs. 

3d,  as  found  in  surrounding  objects. 
Color — Wood  color.   Review  previous  color 
work. 

Number — 6  as  a  group. 

NOTE 

If  the  children  have  not  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  several  numbers  combined 
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to  make  five  (5)  do  not  take  any  new  work 
until  this  is  accomplished. 

For  new  children  the  progress  will  be  too 
rapid,  but  last  year's  children  will  easily  go 
on  the  new  work. 

Count  from  1  to  15  by  I's. 

Actual  results  from  all  grades. 

The  ability  to  distinguish  between  wheat, 
oats,  and  corn,  or  three  vegetables. 

The  reason  of  the  Pilgrims  leaving  Eng- 
land. 

Name  of  James  I. 

Name  of  ship. 

Place  and  date  of  landing. 

Reason  for  Thanksgiving  day. 

FIRST   GRADE    RESULTS 

Form  and  name  of  cylinder. 
Six  prismatic  colors. 
Eecognition  of  3  as  a  group. 
Count  from  1  to  4  by  I's. 

SECOND   GRADE 

The  division  of  third  gift. 
The  number  of  corners  on  a  cube. 
The  prismatic  colors,   gray,    brown   and 
wood  colors. 
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The  recognition  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5  as  groups. 
Count  from  1  to  7  by  I's. 

THIRD    GRADE 

The  oblong  of  the  fourth  gift. 

The  number  of  corners,  edges  and  faces  of 
a  cube. 

The  prismatic  colors,  gray  brown  and  wood 
colors — 5  or  6  as  a  group. 

Combinations  which  make  five. 

Recognize  the  written  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

Eecognize  the  written  words,  wheat,  cow. 

Pilgrims,  Mayflower. 

To  draw  an  oblong  object. 


The  Story  of  Thanksgiving 


In  1608,  so  the  big  folks'  history  says,  there 
lived  in  England  a  king  named  James  the 
first. 

A  king  is  a  man  who  takes  care  of  every- 
body and  everything  in  his  kingdom,  and 
should  be^  both  very  wise  and  very  good  to 
do  all  that  is  right  and   best  for  his  people. 

King  James  wasn't  a  good  man,  so,  of 
course,  he  couldn't  be  a  good  king.  Among 
other  things  he  was  very  selfish.  When 
people  wanted  something  he  didn't  want  to 
give  he  acted  very  badly. 

One  day  he  said  everybody  must  go  to' 
church  and  pray  just  as  he  prayed. 

It  was  very  nice  for  everybody  to  go  to 
church,  but  some  of  the  people  thought  God 
didn't  want  them  to  pray  just  like  King 
James,  so  they  sent  the  king  word,  and 
asked  him  please  to  let  them  pray  as  they 
thought  God  wanted  them  to  do. 
(63) 
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This  made  the  king  very  angry  ;  he  sent 
word  back  to  the  people  that  any  one  who 
didn't  pray  as  he  wanted  them  to  do,  would 
be  put  into  prison. 

The  people  heard  what  the  king  said  but 
still  thought  God  wanted  them  to  pray  an- 
other way,  so  they  bravely  said  : 

*'We  must  do  as  Grod  wants  us  to  do." 

Then  the  king  told  his  soldiers  to  watch 
the  people,  and  if  they  found  any  of  them 
praying  any  other  way  than  his  way  to  put 
them  in  prison. 

After  this  the  people  had  to  be  very  care- 
ful. They  had  their  church  at  night,  in 
dark  caves,  where  the  soldiers  couldn't  find 
them,  but  some  of  them  were  found  and 
thrown  into  prison,  some  of  them  were 
killed. 

This  went  on  for  a  long  time.  At  last  the 
people  said  :  "  We  can  endure  this  no  longer, 
let  us  go  away  from  England  to  some  coun- 
try where  we  may  do  and  live  as  we  think 
right.'' 

Two  men,  named  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Brewster,  were  chosen  leaders  to  find  the 
best  place  to  go. 
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Everything  had  to  be  done  very  quietly  for 
fear  the  king  or  his  soldiers  would  find  out 
about  their  going,  and  not  let  them  get 
away. 

At  last  everything  was  ready,  and  one 
dark,  rainy  evening  all  the  Pilgrims,  as  they 
called  themselves,  met  at  a  lonely  spot  on  the 
river's  bank.  There  was  a  small  boat  to 
take  them  all  to  Holland.  The  men  loaded 
the  furniture  on  the  boat,  and  were  just 
coming  to  get  the  mothers  and  children 
when  the  captain  of  the  ship  saw  the  king's 
soldiers  coming.  He  was  afraid,  so  cut  the 
rope  and  sailed  away  with  all  the  men  on 
board,  leaving  the  poor  women  and  children 
with  only  a  boy  named  Mathew  Stephens  to 
help  them.  On  the  soldiers  came.  When 
they  saw  Mathew  they  laughed  at  him. 
When  he  pulled  out  his  sword  and  said  he 
would  kill  any  one  who  hurt  the  women  and 
babies  they  laughed  harder  than  ever,  and 
jumped  on  poor  Mathew,  tied  his  arms  and 
feet  together  and  carried  him  off  to  prison. 

The  women  and  children  the  soldiers  shut 
up  in  an  old  house  until  morning,  then  took 
them  before   the   king.     James  wanted  the 
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men.  When  lie  heard  they  had  gone  he 
frightened  the  women  all  he  could,  but  as  he 
really  didn't  want  them,  told  the  soldiers  to 
put  them  on  a  boat  and  send  them  to  Hol- 
land. 

Poor  Mathew  was  locked  in  a  cell  with  his 
feet  chained  to  the  floor.  He  was  feeling 
very  sad  when  he  heard  a  little  girl  say  : 
'^  Fm  very  sorry  for  you,  would  you  like  to 
get  out?" 

'^  Oh  yes,''  said  Mathew.  '*  I  want  to  go 
to  Holland." 

So  the  little  girl,  her  name  was  Alice 
White,  watched  when  the  man  keeping 
guard  over  Mathew,  went  to  the  saloon, 
then  she  ran,  unlocked  the  door  and  chains, 
and  Mathew  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could, 
found  the  mothers  and  went  to  Holland 
with  them. 

Here  they  lived  nine  years.  They  had  a 
much  better  time  than  in  England,  but 
some  found  their  children  were  forgetting  to 
speak  English,  and  were  talking  and  doing 
just  as  the  little  Dutch  girls  and  boys  did. 

The  Pilgrims  loved  England  and  wanted 
their  children  to  be  like  English  girls  and 
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boys^  SO  they  said  :  ^'  Let  us  go  to  the  new 
land  across  the  ocean,  there  we  shall  find  no 
one  to  trouble  us/^ 

Two  boats  were  hired,  one  named  the 
Speedwell  and  one  the  Mayflower,  to  carry 
the  Pilgrims  to  America.  As  soon  as  the 
ships  were  ready  the  Pilgrims  said  good-bye 
to  their  friends  and  sailed  away,  but  they 
had  only  gone  a  little  way  when  the  Speed- 
well began  to  leak,  and  they  had  to  go  back 
to  shore.  They  found  the  Speedwell  wasn't 
safe,  so  everybody  came  on  board  the  May- 
flower, and  September  6,  1620,  once  more 
sailed  away  for  their  new  home. 

The  Mayflower  was  a  small  sail  boat,  and. 
it  took  a  long,  long  time  to  cross  the  ocean. 
Many  of  the  people  were  very  sick,  some 
even  died.  They  had  a  terrible  storm  and 
some  of  the  people  said,  ''  God  has  forgot- 
ten us,  we  shall  die  and  never  reach  land." 

But  one  day  the  ship  came  to  land  and 
just  about  the  same  time  Grod  sent  a  little 
baby  boy  to  stay  with  the  pilgrims.  They 
named  him  Perregrine  White,  and  said, 
^^God  has  sent  this  baby  to  tell  us  that  he 
has  not  forgotten  us." 
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It  was  getting  very  cold  now  and  the  men 
said  '^  We  must  find  a  place  to  live,  and  build 
some  houses  as  quickly  as  possible/^  So  they 
chose  a  very  brave  man  named  Miles  Stand- 
ish  and  made  him  captain. 

Captain  Standish  took  fifteen  men  with 
their  guns  and  axes  and  went  into  the  woods 
to  cut  down  trees  for  their  houses.  Some- 
times they  saw  some  Indians,  and  once  the 
Indians  fired  some  arrows  at  them,  but  when 
they  heard  the  big  noise  the  guns  made  they 
ran  away  ^s  fast  as  they  could.  The  men 
worked  very  hard  and  on  Saturday  night 
they  were  almost  through.  Everybody  stayed 
on  board  the  Mayflower  on  Sunday  and  had 
church,  but  Monday  morning,  December  11, 
1620,  the  Mayflower  was  towed  to  the  shore 
and  all  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  a  great  flat 
rock  which  they  named  Plymouth  Rock, 
after  a  place  in  England. 

When  all  the  people  were  on  shore  they 
knelt  down  and  thanked  Grod  for  bringing 
them  to  this  new  home.  The  winter  was 
very,  very  cold,  the  Pilgrims  had  little  to 
eat,  and  almost  everyone  was  sick,  many  of 
them  died,  and  when  spring  came  if  some 
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good,  kind  Indians  had  not  given  the  Pil- 
grims some  corn  and  potatoes  they  would 
have  had  nothing  to  eat.  But  the  Indians 
showed  them  how  to  plant  the  potatoes  and 
helped  them,  until  the  men  were  strong  and 
everybody  was  well  once  more. 

God  sent  plenty  of  sunshine  and  rain  to 
help  the  corn  and  potatoes  grow.  Then  the 
Mayflower  came  again  with  more  people  and 
letters  which  made  the  Pilgrims  very  happy. 

When  the  grain  was  all  harvested  the  store- 
house was  so  full  and  everyone  had  all  they 
could  eat,  everybody  was  well  and  happy. 
All  the  people  said,  *^  Let  us  have  a  big  party 
and  invite  everyone  and  thank  God  for  being 
so  good  to  us.^^ 

Three  men  went  into  the  woods  and  shot 
some  deer  and  wild  turkeys.  The  women 
baked  pie  and  cake.  Everyone  was  invited 
and  all  came,  even  the  Indians.  They  had 
such  a  good  time  at  the  Pilgrims^  party  they 
stayed  three  days.  When  the  party  was 
over  the  people  said,  "  Let  us  always  have 
a  party  like  this  and  thank  God  for  his  lov- 
ing care  over  us  through  the  year."  This 
pleased  all  the  people  and  they  said,  '^  We 
will  call  it  our  Thanksgiving  day." 
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500  Every  Day  Business  Problems  in  AHthmetic.    500  cards,  1^^x33^, 

with  Key,2Q,  30 50 

500  Pertinent  Questions  in  Civics,  with  Answers.    28,  43  P  16:54 15 

TJie  same,  with  Questions  on  250  slips  of  cardboard,  in  box.    28,  43.  50 

Historical  Game,  "  Our  Country  ".    100  cards,  2}4xd%.    28,  42 50 

Historical  Cards.    S}4x^H.    28,  42 

(a)  General  Histor^y.    200  cards 1  00 

(&)  Uiiited  States  History,  Part   I.    92  cards 50 

(c)  United  States  History,  Part  II.    108  cards 50 

(rf)  United  States  History,  Cmnplete.    200  cards 1  00 

Ovtline  and  Topic  Book  in  U.  S.  History.    P  8 :213 50 

Geographical  Game,  "  Our  Country  ".    100  cards,  2i4x3%.    28, 42. . . .  50 

Geographical  Cards.    334x5J4-    28,  40 

(a)  Part  I.  Physical  Geography  and  North  America.    100  cards 50 

{b)PartII.  The  Rest  of  the  World.    lOOcards 50 

ifi)  Complete.    200  cards 100 

Emerson  (A.  W.)     Composition  and  Criticism.    36  L  16:82 40 

(H.  P.)    Latin  in  High  Schools.    25  P  8:9 25 

Essays  on  the  Kindergarten.    19,  27  C  12:175 1  00 

FAKNHAM  (Geo.  L.)     The  Sentence  Method  of  Reading.    34  C  16:55. ...      50 

Fitch  (Joshua  G.)    T?ie  Art  of  Questioning.    20,  24,  26  P  16:;36 15 

The  Art  of  Securing  Attention.    20,  24,  26  P  16:43 15 

Lectures  on  Teaching,  Reading  Club  Edition.    21  C  12:436 1  25 

Foreign  Languages.    See  pp.  38,  39 

Fo wle  (\Vm.  B .)    The  Teachers'  Institute.    28  C  12:238 1  00 

Frauck  (F.)    The  German  Letter -Writer,  with  the  Forms  of  Polite  Cor- 
respondence, and  English  Explanatory  Notes.    39  P  16:112 40 

*  Franklin  (Benj.)    Autobiography.     15  C  16:241 1  00 

Froebel  (Friedrick).    Autobiograj)hy  of.    17,  19  C  12:183 1  50 

OAINES  (J.  T.)    Principles  of  Teaching.    21,  25  P  8:63 20 

Oeometry  Test  Papers,  by  Wm.  Smith.    Packages  of  100, 8J-:3XlO.    32. . .  1  00 

<ieddes  (Patrick).    Industrial  Exhibitions.    P  16:.57 25 

Oerman  Self-Taught.    39  P  16:87 40 

<iill  (John).    School  Management.    27  C  16:276 1  00 

<iodard  (Harlow).    An  Outline  Study  of  U.  S.  History.    42  L  16:146 50 

<ioethe  (J.  F.  von).    Egmont,  tvith  English  Notes.    39  C  16:140 40 

Crore  (J.  Howai'd).    Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice.    37  C  16:112 50 

Ooulding  (Matilda  P.)  Flores :  A  Botanical  Game.  28  cards,  2^^x334.  42.  50 

Clranger  (Oscar).    3Ietric  Tables  and  Problems.    30  M  16:23 25 

Orant  (James).    History  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland.    17 ,  22  C  8:591.  3  00 

Grasby  (VV.  Catton).     Teaching  in  Three  Continents.    22  C  12:344.. 1  .50 

Gray  (Thos.  J.)    Methods  and  Courses  in  Normal  Schools.    24  P  8:19 15 

Oriffin  (Ida  L.)     Tojucal  Geography,  with  Methods.    40  L  12:142 50 

Griffith  (Geo,)     Outline  Blackboard  Maps.    40.    Per  set 8  00 

HAUX  (F.)     The  ChikVs  German  Book.    39  P  16:87 40 

0) 


Hailmann  (W.  N.)    Prbnary  Kindergarten  Helps.    19,  27  B  8:58 $   75 

The  New  Education.    Vol.  VI  and  last.    19  C  8:146 2  00 

— -  Sketches  from  the  Histcyry  of  Education.    17,  25  P  8:39 20 

HaU  (Marcella  W.)     Orthoepy  Made  Easy.    37  C  16:100 75 

Hamilton  Declamation  Quarterly.    Vol.   I.    (all  published).    :35  C 

16:337 1  00 

Harlow  (W.B.)    Early  English  Literature.    38  C  16:138 75 

Harris  (W.  T.)    Natural  Science  in  the  Public  Schools.    29,  33  L  16:60. ...  50 
Horace  Mann.    P  16:50  15 

The  Theory  of  Education.    21,  24  P  16:54 15 

The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training.    24,  26  P  8:14 15 

Art  Education  The  True  Industrial  Education.    24,  26  P  8:9 15 

University  and  School  Extension.    24  P  8:12 15 

The  General  Govenmient  and  Public  Education.    24  P  8:8 15 

Report  on  Pedagogical  and  Psychological  Observation.    20,  24  P  8:6. . .  15 

Heermans  (Forbes).    Stories  of  the  Far  West.     C  16:260. . .   1  25 

*Helps  to  Self-Culture.    15  C  16:241 1  00 

Hendrick  (Mary  F.)    Questions  in  Literature.    38  B  16:100 35 

(W)     "  The  Table  is  Set.""    A  Comedy  for  Schools.    34, 16:30 15 

School  History  of  the  Empire  State.    43,  45  C  12 :201 75 

Hennig  (Carl  V.)    Anatomical  Manikin.    33  M  8:18 1  00 

Hinckley  (Mary  P.)    Longfellow  Exercise  for  50  Pupils    P  8:12 10 

Hinsdale  (B.  A.)    Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges    24  P  8:11 24 

*  Schools  and  Studies.    15,21  C12:362 1  50 

Hoose  (J  ames  H.)    Studies  in  Articulation.    37  C  16:70 50 

-  »  On  the  Province  of  Methods  of  Teaching    15,  28  C  16:376 1  00 

Pestalozzian  First-  Year  Arithmetic.    19,  30.  31  B  16:217 50 

Pupils'  Edition.    B  16:156 35 

Second  Year  Arithmetic.    B  16 :236 50 

Hornstone  Slating,  the  best  crayon  surface  made.    48,  per  gallon. ...  8  00 

Slated  Paper,  per  square  yard  (if  by  mail,  60  cts.)  48 50 

Hoss(Geo.H.)    Memory  Gems.    34,  38  P  16:40 15 

Hotchkiss  (Viala  P.)    Lessons  in  Object  Drawing.    41  L  4:82 50 

Hughes  (James  L.)    Mistakes  in  Teaching.    26,  27  C  16:135 50 

Hoiv  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.    20,  26  C  16:98 50 

Huntington  (Rt.  Eev.  F.  D.)     Unconscious  Tuition.    24  P  16:45 15 

Hutton  (H.  H.)    A  Manual  of  Mensuration.    30,  32  B  16 :168 50 

ITALIAN  and  English  Correspondence.    38  P  12:90 50 

JACKSON  (E.  P.     Class  Record  Cards.    47    90  white  and  10  colored 

,  50 

cards 

Jacotot  (Joseph).    Sketch  of,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17  P  16:28 15 

Jewell  (F.  S.)    Grammatical  Diagrams.    36  C  12:207 p 

Johnson's  Chart  of  Astronomy.    On  enamelled  cloth,  40x46  inches. ...  3  50 
Juliand  (Anna  M.)    Brief  Vieios  of  U.  S.  History.    42  L  16:69 35 

KAKOLY  (Akin).     The  Dilemmas  of  Labor  and  Education.    C  12:77.. .  1  00 

Kay  (David) .    Education  and  Educators.    21  C  12:490 2  00 

KeUer(C.)    Monthly  Report  Cards.    47  2^x4  inches,    Per  hundred  21..  1  00 
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Kennedy  ( Jolin) .     Tlu  Philosophy  of  School  Discipline.    24  P  16 :23 $    15 

Must  Greek  Go  ?    25  L  16:66 50 

Kiddle  (Henry)  3,000  Grammar  Questions,  with  Answers  36  C  16:220 1  00 

Kindergarten  Essays.     19,  27  C  12:175 1  00 

Knott  (E.  E.)    The  Beady  Reference  Law  Manual.    43  C  8:381 2  00 

LANE  (Fred  N.)    Elementary  Greek  Education.    17  L  16:85 50 

*  Laurie  (S.  S.)    John  Amos  Comenius    15,  17,  18  C  16:272 1  00 

Lawrence  (E.  C.)    Recreations  in  Ancient  Fields.    C  12:177 1  00 

Lees  (James  T.)     The  Claims  of  Greek.    25  P  8:16 25 

Locke  (John).    Sketch  of  by  R.  H.  Quick.     17  P  16:27 15 

Lowrie  (R.  W.)    How  to  obtain  Greatest  Benefit  from  a  Book.    38  P  8:12. .      25 

M'CULLY'S  Perforated  Erasers.    48.    Per  doz 1  00 

*Mace(W.  H.)    A  Working  Manual  of  Amej'ican  History.    15,42  0  16:297  1  00 

McCosh  (James).    Essays  07i  the  Higher  Education.    25  C  8:120 75 

McKay  (John  S.)    100  Exjmnments  in  Natural  Scieiice.    33  P  16:50 15 

*  Mann  (Horace).     Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man.    15  C  16:241 1  00 

Skeichof  by  W.  T.  Harris.    16:50 15 

Maps  for  the  Wall.    See  page  41. 

Maps,  Relief  3Iaps.    Switzerland.    40,  41  11x173^,  $3.50;  23x34,  $10.00. 

Palestine  22x35 10  00 

Griffith's  Outline  Blackboard  Maps.    40  Per  set 8  CO 

Dissected  Ma2)S.    United  States  sawn  into  States 75 

The  Same,  New  York  State  Sawn  into  Counties 75 

Onondaga  County.    Cloth,  4x4^  feet.    41 10  00 

New  York  State.    Cloth,  61x76  inches.    41 5  00 

Outline  Maj^s  (6x9)  of  Neio  York,  40,  43.    Per  pad  of  50 15 

Marble(A.  P.)    Powers  of  School  Officers.    2.5,  43P16:27 %    15 

Marchetti  (G.)  Method  of  Learning  Italian.    39  C  12:218 1  20 

Key    24 25 

Marenholtz-Buelow  (Baroness)  ScAoo^  Work-shop.    24,  26  P  16:27 15 

Child  and  Child  Nature.  Froebel's  Ed '1  Theories.   19, 20, 27  C  12:207.  1  50 

Maudsley  (H.)    Sex  in  Mind  and  Education.    20, 'HA    P  16:42 15 

Maxwell  (W.  H.)  Examinations  as  Tests  fm^  Promotion.    24  P  8:11 15 

The   Text-Books  of   Comenius,  with  cuts  from  the  OjMs  Pictus. 

18  8:24 25 

Meese  (John  D.)    Facts  in  Literature.    38  P  16:38 15 

Meiklejohn  (J.  M.  D.)     The  Neiv  Education.    19,  24,  26  P  16:35 15 

An  Old  Educational  Reformer.    (Dr.  Andrew  Bell.)    17  C  16:182 1  00 

Bleissner  (M.)    Method  of  Learning  German.    38,  39  C  12:238 1  25 

Michael  (O.  S.)    Algebra  for  Beginners.    32  C  16:120 75 

Mill  (John  Stuart)    Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews.    21,  25  P  8:31. . .      25 

Miller  (Warner).    Education  as  a  'Dep''t  of  Government.    25  P  8:12 15 

Mills(C.  D.  B.)     The  Tree  of  Mythology.    C  8:281 3  00 

Milne  (James  M.)    Teachers' Institutes,  Past  and  Present    17  P  8:22 25 

Milton  (John).    A  Small  Tractate  of  Education    21,  24  P  16:26 15 

Sketch  of,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17  P  16:55 15 

Minvktes  of  tJve  International  Congress  of  Education,  1889.    14  C  12:4  vols.  5  00 
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Missouri,  Civil  Government  of,  Northam,    43  C  16:151 $    75 

Monroe  (Will  S.)    Labors  of  Henry  Barnard.    17,  L  16:35 50 

Morey  (Amelia).   Outline  of  Wo7'k  in  Elementary  Language,    36  C  16:139.      50 
Mottoes  for  tlie  School  Room.    7x14,    47,    Per  set 100 

NEW  YORK  Question  Book,  with  all  the  Questions  of  the  Uniform, 
State,  Cornell,  Scholarship,  and  Normal  Entrance  Examinations, 
toMavchSl,  1890,  with  Answers.    43,44,46.    8:461.    P  $1.00;  C...  2  00 

T'^e  5a?n€,  Supplement  No.  1,  to  June,  1891.    M  8:63 25 

T/ie  sa?ne.  Supplement  No.  2,  to  June,  1892.    M  8:139 25 

The  same.,  Supplements  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  one  volume.    C  8:202 1  00 

*  The  same.  Uniform  only.  Supplement  No.  5, 1894-5.    16:203 1  00 

*  TAe  5ame,  Supplement  No.  6, 1895-6.    16:212 1  00 

*  The  same.  Questions  in  Drawing  :  Aug.,  1892,  to  Aug.,  1896.  16:221.  1  00 

The  same,  Questions  in  Arithmetic.    P  16:54 25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Physics.    P  16:56..      25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Am.  History,  Civil  Gov't,  and  School  Law, 

P  16:112 25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Methods  and  School  Economy.    M  16:48 25 

The  same,  Questions  in  Geography.    M  16:44 25 

Thesame,  Questions  in  Physiology.    M  16:48 25 

*  State  Examination  questions  to  1894.    15,  46  C  16:403 1  00 

T'/ie  same,  for  1895.    P  16:27 10 

The  same,  for  1896.    P  16:29 10 

The  Questions  in  Book-keeping,  with  Answers.    46  P  16:31 10 

Civil  6ove7'nment  of  the  State  of,  Northam.    43  C  16:231 75 

Code  of  Public  Instruction.    Latest  edition.    43  L  8:1075 2  50 

History  of  the  Empire  State,  Hendrick.    43,  45  C  12:203 75 

Natural  History,  and  Cabinet  Reports.    Write  for  information. 

Northam  (Henry  C.)    Civil  Government.     43  C  16:231 75 

The  same  for  Missouri.    43  C  16:151 75 

Fixing  the  Facts  of  American  History.    43  C  16:300 75 

Conversational  Lessons  Leading  to  Geography.    P  16:39 25 

Northend  (Chas.)    Memory  Selections.    Three  Series.    34,38.    Each —      25 

*  The  Teacher  and  Parent.    15C  16:350... 1  00 

Northrop  (B.  G.)    High  Schools.    35  P  8:26 25 

Northrup  (A.  J.)    Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks.    15  C  16:302.  1  25 
Number  L<essous.    On  card-board,  7x11,  after  the  Grube  Method 10 

OSWALD  (John).    Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.    36  C  16:806 2  00 

*  PAGE  (David  P.)    The  Theory  aud  Practice  of  Teaching.    15,  23, 27, 28 

C  16:448 1  00 

Pardon  (Emma  L.)    Oral  Instruction  in  Geography.    40  P  16:29 15 

Parsons  (James  Russell,  Jr.)    Prussian  Schools.    22  C  8:91 1  00 

French  Schools  through  American  Eyes.    22  C  8:130 1  00 

*  Patrick  (J.  N.)    Elements  of  Pedagogics.    15,  21  C  16:224 1  00 

- —  Pedagogical  Pebbles.    16:96 50 

Pattee  (F.  L.)    Literature  in  Public  Schools.    38  P  8:48 20 

Payne  (Joseph).    Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Education.    21  C  16:281 1  00 
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Payne  (W.  H.)    A  Short  History  of  Education.    17  C  16:105 $    50 

Pedagogrical  Primers.    Each 25 

1.  School  Management.    :27  M  1645.        2.  Letter-Writing,    M  16:37. 

Perez  (B.)     The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.    19,  20,  27  C  16:295 1  50 

Tiedemann's  Record  of  Infant  Life.    20,  24  M  16:46 15 

Periodicals.    The  School  Bulletin.    13  Monthly,  16  pp.,  10x14.  Per  year.  1  00 
Bound  Vols.  I-XXII.    C200pp.,  each 2  00 

The  Hamilton  Declamation  Quarterly.    Bound  volume  I.  35  C  16:337.  1  00 

The  School  Boom.    Bound  volumes  I-V.    Each 1  50 

The  New  Education.    Bound  volume  VI.  19  C  8:146 2  00 

*  Pestalozzi  <J.  H.)    His  Aim  and  Work,  De  Guimps,  15, 17,  19  C  16:296.  1  50 

Sketch  of,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17,  19  P  16:40. 15 

How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children.    19  C  12:320 1  50 

Pestalozzian  Arithmetics.    19,  30,  31  B  1st  Year,  pp.  217.    2d  Year, 

16:236.    Each 50 

— —  Lessons  on  Number  and  Form,  by  C.  Reiner.    19,  44,  45  C  16:439 3  00 

Pick(Dr.E.)    Dr.  Pick's  French  Method.    39L16:118 100 

Memwy,  and  the  Rational  Means  of  Imjyroving  it.    20,  39  C  16:193 1  00 

Pitcher  (James).    Outlines  of  Surveying  and  Navigation.    C  16:121, 50 

Plumb  (Chas.  G.)    Map  Drawing  of  New  York.    M  8:16 25 

Pooler  (Chas.  T.)  Chart  of  Civil  Government.  43  P,  12x18,  per  hun 5  GO 

Hints  on  Teaching  Orthoepy.    37  P  16:15 10 

Preece  (Mrs.  Louise).    Physical  Culture.   Illustrated.    33  C  4:292 2  00 

Prentice  (Mrs.  J.  B.)    Review  Problems  in  Arithmetic.  30,  45,  46  P  16:93.  20 

Key  to  the  above.    P  16:20 25 

Review  Questions  in  Geography.    40,  45  P  16:48 15 

YTijxiers  of  School  Management  and  of  Letter- Writing.    27  M  pp.  45,  37. 

Each 25 

*  QUICK  (R.  H .)    Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.    17  C  12:331 1  00 

RED  WAY  (J.  W.)    School  Geography  of  Pennsylvania.    40  L  16:98 35 

Regents'  Examination  Paper.    45.     Per  1,000  half-sheets  in  box 3  00 

Examination  Pens.    45.  y^  gross,  25  cts.     Per  gross,  post-paid ...  1  00 

Fourth  Year  Latin.     Caesar's  Conspiracy.    45  P  16:20 10 

Selections  in  American,  German,  and  French  Literature.    38,  39,  45 

L  16:56.    25  cents.    With  music,  35  cts.    Each  separate,  P 10 

Examination  Record.    45.    For  432  scholars,  $3.00  ;  864  scholars.  6  00 

Examination  Syllabus,  in  U.  S.  History.    45.  P  per  dozen 50 

Questions  to  June,  1882.    {No  later  are  printed.)    Eleven  editions. 

1.  Comjilete  with  Key.    44,45,47  0  16:476 2  00 

2.  Complete.  Same  as  above,  but  without  the  answers.    Pp.  333. . .  1  00 

3.  Arithmetic.    The  1,293  questions  in  Arithmetic.    30  M  16:93 25 

4.  Key  to  Arithmetic.    Answers  to  the  above.    M  16:20 25 

5.  Geography.    The  1,987  questions  in  Geography.    M  16:70 25 

6.  Key  to  Geography.    Answers  to  the  above.    M  16:36 25 

7.  Grammar.    The  2,976  questions  in  Grammar.    M  16:109 25 

8.  Grammar  and  Key.    36  C  16:198 1  00 

9.  Key  to  Grammar.    M  16:88 25 

10.  Sjyelling.    The  4,800  words  given  in  Spelling.    M  16:61 25 
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*  Rein  (W.)     Outlines  of  Pedagogics.    15,  21  C  16:232 $1  25 

Reiner  (C.)    Lessons  on  Number  and  Form  as  taught  in  a  Pestalozzia 

School  at  Cheam,  Surrey.    19,  44,  45  C  16:439 3  00 

Reinliart(A.)  Neglect  of  Bodily  Developement  of  AmericaJi  Youth.  P8:15.      25 

Richardson  (B,  W.)    Learning  and  Health.    24  P  16:39 15 

Robinson  (A.  H .)    Numeral  School  Register.    M  2:16 25 

Rousseau  (J.  J.)    -SMcA  o/,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17  P  16:30 15 

Rooper  (T.  G.)    Apperception,  or  "  A  Pot  of  Oreen  Feathers  ".    20,  25  L 

16:59 50 

Object  Teaching,  or  Words  and  Things.  19,  41  L  16:56 50 

Russian  Conversation  Book.    38  C  24:130 75 

Ryan  (G.  W.)    School  Record.    47  P.   56  blanks  on  each  of  14  sheets. ...      50 

SABIN  (Henry).    "  Organization  "  vs.  Individuality.    24  P  8:9 25 

Salvo(D.)    Method  of  Learning  Spanish.    39  0  12:216 120 

Key.    P  12:33 25 

Sjyanish  and  English  Idiomatic  Phrases.    39  C  24:160 75 

SjKinish  and  English  Commercial  Correspondence.    39  P  12: 109 50 

Sanford(H.  R.)     The  Ward  Method  in  Number.    30,32.    6x3,  45  cards.  50 

The  Limited  Speller.    L  16:104 25 

Sayce  (A.  H.)    An  AssijHan  Grammar.    38  C  12:204 3  00 

Schepmoes  (A.  E.)    Rise  of  the  New  York  School  System.    L  16:32 35 

SchiUer  (J.  C.  F.  von).    Marie  Stuart.    39  B  16;  163 40 

Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.    39  B  16:157 40 

WilhelmTell.    39B16:165 40 

DerNefeals  Onkel.    39B  16:72 40 

School  Room  Classics.    24  P  16:40,  each 15 

IX.  Maudsley's  Sex  in  Mind  and  in 

Education. 
X.  Education  as  Viewed  by  Think- 
ers. 
XI.  Harris's  Horace  Mann. 
XII.  Dickinson's  Orcd  Teaching. 

XIII.  Tiedemann's  Record  of  Infant 
Life. 

XIV.  Butler's  Place  of  Comenius  in 
Education. 

XV.  Harris's  Theory  of  Education. 


I.  Huntington's  Unconscious  Tui- 
tion. 
II.  Fitch's  Art  of  Questioning. 

III.  Kennedy's  Philosophy  of  School 
Discipline, 

IV.  Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Atten- 
tion. 

V.  Richardson's     Learning    and 

Health. 
VI.  Meiklejohn's  New  Education. 
VII.  Milton's  Tractate  of  Education. 
VIII.  Von   Huelow's    School   Work- 
shop. 

Schreber  (D.  G.  R.)    Home  Exercise  for  Health  and  Cure.    33  C  10:91 50 

Seiderstruck  (J.  H.  P.)    Easy  methods  of  Learning  Latin.    38  C  12:144.  1  25 

Shaw's  Scholar's  Register.    47  P  12:16.    Per  doz 50 

Sheely  (Aaron).    Anecdotes  and  Humors  of  School  Life.    C  12:350 1  50 

Sherrill  (J.  E.)     The  Normal  Question  Book.    C  12:405 1  50 

SherriflE  (Emily)     The  Kindergarten  System.    19,  27  C  12:200 1  00 

Skinner  (Chas.  E.)     The  Arbor  Dag  Man  ual.    34  C  8:475  2  50 

The  New  York  Question  Book.    C  8:461.    See  New  York 2  00 

Smith  (C.  F.)    Honorary  Degrees  in  American  Colleges.    25  P  8:9 15 

(Edward).    Hlstmnj  of  the  Schools  of  Syracuse.    17,  22  C  8 :347 3  00 

(Geo.  M.)     Vocabulary  to  Ccesar's  Gallic  War.    45  C  16 :67 50 

(Wm.)     Geometry  Test  Papers    32  P  Package  of  100,  8)^x10 1  00 

(0) 


Song  Budget,  The.    234th  Thousand.    29  P  s  4:76 $  15 

Century,  T'/ie.    97th  Thousand.    29  P  s  4:87 15 

- —  Patriot,  T^e.    119th  Thousand.    29Ps4:80 15 

Budget  Music  Series,  including  all  the  above.    29  C  pp.  243 50 

Gymnast,  The.    29.  33C16:160 5a 

Songs  from  Arbor  Day  Manual.    29,  34  M  8:60 2& 

of  the  Liyceum  Lieague.    29  L  4:48 20 

Sornberger  (S.  J.)    Normal  Language  Lessons.,    36  B  16:75 50 

Southwick  (A.  P.)     Twenty  Dime   Question  Book',  with  full  answers, 

notes,  queries,  etc.    44,  46  P  16:40.    Each 10 


Advanced  Series. 

1.  Physics.    33 

2.  General  Literature.    38 
5.  General  History.    43 

7.  Astronomy.    33 

8.  Mythology. 

9.  Khetoric.    36 
Botany.    33 

12.  Zoology.    33 

16.  Chemistry.    33 

17.  Geology.    33 

The  10  in  one  book,  C  $1.00 
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Elementary  Series 

3.  Physiology.    33 

4.  Theory  and  Practice.    27 
6.  U.  S.  History  and  Civil  Gov't.  42 

10.  Algebra. 

13.  American  Literature.    38 

14.  Grammar.    36 

15.  Orthography  &  Etymology.  36,37 

18.  Arithmetic.    30 

19.  Physical  and  Political  Geog.    40 

20.  Beading  and  Punctuation.    34 
The  10  in  one  book,  C  $1.00 

Extra  mimbers,  edited  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  21.    Temperance  Physi- 
ology, 33,  46 ;  22.  Book-Keeping,  46 ;   23.  Letter-Writing,  36,  46. 

Each 10 

Qiiizzism.    Quirks  and  Quibbles  from  Queer  Quarters.    44  P  16:25.      25 

A  Quiz  Book  of  Theory  and  Practice.    27,  44.    C  12:220 1  00 

Spanish  and  English  Correspondence.    39  P  12:109 50 

*  Spencer  (Herbert).    Education.    15,  21,  C  16:331 1  00 

*  Standard  Teachers'  Library.    Includes  all  those  starred.     15   P. 

Each 50 

Stanton  (Th.)     The  Woman  Question  in  Europe.    C  8:496 3  50 

State  Education  for  the  People.    22  C  8:176 1  25 

Steven,  (Wm.)    History  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School.    17,  22  C  16:590.. .  2  00 

Stilwell  (Lament).    Practical  Question  Book.    46  C  12:400 1  50 

Stone  (Isaac).    The  Teacher's  Examiner    12:214 7i 

StoweU  (T.  B.)    Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Physiology.    33  B  8:ia3 1  OK 

Straight  (H.  II.)    Aspects  of  Industrial  Education.    25,  26  P  8:12 13 

S  wett  (John).    Manual  of  Elocution.    34  C  12:300 1  50 


*  TATE  (Thos.)     The  Philosophy  of  Education.    15,  21  C  16:400 1  50 

Taylor  (H.  F.)    Union  School  Record  Carets 5x8  inches.    Per  hundred..  2  00 

*  Teacher's  Mentor,  The.    15  C  16:274 1  00 

Thimm  (F.)    Manual\of  Conversation,  in  Four  Languages,    38  P  16:226.      60 

Thomas  (Flavel  S.)     University  Degrees.    25  P  16:40 15 

Thousand  Questions  in  U.  S.  History.  .  42  C  16:200 1  00 

Thoughts  from  Earnest  Women.    38  16:36 15 

Thring  (Edward).    Addresses,  with  Portrait.    C  16:203 100 

Tiedemann  (D.)    Record  of  Infant  Life.    20,  24  P  16:46 50 

TiUinghast  ( Wm.)    The  Diadem  of  School  Songs.    29  B  s  4:160 ir 

(10) 


UNDERWOOD  (L.  M.)    Systematic  Plant  Record.    33  M  4:52 $    30 

Uniform  Examination  Paper,  for  Commissioners.      500  sheets 2  50 

Examination  Questions.     See  Neiv  York. 

VAN  WIE  (C.  B.)     Outlines  in  U.  S.  History.    42  P  16:40  and  map 15 

Developmmt  Helps.    27  L  16:100 50 

Methods  in  Common  Branches.    27  C  16:197 75 

WEAVER  (E.  W.)    Pictures  in  Language  Work,    36  P  8:27 50 

Welcli  (Emma).    Intennediate  Arithmetic  Problems.    30  C  16:172 75 

Key  to  above,  C  16:30 50 

Wells  (C.  R.)    Natural  movement  Series  of  Writing  Books.    35  Nos.  1,  2, 

per  dozen  84  cts.    Nos.  3-6,  per  dozen 96 

Manual  of  the  Movement  Method  in  Writing.    35  P  4:44.    Ill 25 

A  Lesson  on  Arm  Movement  in  Writing.    P  8:32 25 

(W.  H.)    The  Graded  School.    C  12:200 100 

Wheatley  (Wm.  A.)     German  Declensions  Made  Easy.    39  P  16:28 15 

Wilkin  (Eva).    Maj)  Drawing  Book  of  the  Continents.    40  B  4:48 75 

Map  Drawing  Book  of  the  United  States.    40  B  4:37 75 

Descriptive  Geography  taught  by  means  of  Map  Drawing.    Teacher's 

Edition.    40  B  4:129,  with  49  Maps 1  50 

Williams  (Geo.  A.)    Topics  in  American  History.    42    C  16:50 50 

(Henry  G.)     Outlines  of  Psychology.    20  0  16:151 75 

(John).     Topical  Lexicon.    A  Dictionary  of  Synonyms.    36  C  12:384.  1  25 

(S.  G.)    History  of  Modern  Education.    16016:395 150 

Wilson  (J.  D.)    English  Grammar  Made  Practical.    C  16:llg 75 

Elementary  English.    36  L  16:67 35 

Wood  (H.  A.)    Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic.    30  0  16:149 75 

VAWGEK  (Rose  N.)    How  to  Celebrate  Arbor  Day.    P  16:14 15 

The  Indian  and  the  Pioneer.    15  0  8:335. .  $3.00 ;  or  in  Two  Volumes,  3  50 

Yoang  (W.  T.)    The  Art  of  Putting  Questimis.    P  16:65 : 15 
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